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American Business and the American Public 
The current issue of Fortune asks on its cover, °!ls business talking too much?” and in the caption to 
a major feature article, “Is anybody listening?” 


A series of articles on “business efforts to communi- 
cate” gets off to a flying start in Fortune for September. 
The magazine, which no one can suspect of being any- 
thing but whole-heartedly favorable to the American busi- 
ness system, discusses with great frankness what it calls 
the failure of business to sell itself to the American public. 
The businessman “spends thousands to inform people that 
the company’s profits are 7.2 per cent only to discover 
when his pollsters query them later that they think he 
made 50 per cent.” The employe continues to be misin- 
formed about business, and even the stockholder pays lit- 
tle heed to what management says. “Not since the early 
thirties has business been so troubled by the gap between 
it and the rest of our society.” 


Awareness of the situation on the part of management 
is seen as a very wholesome sign. But unfortunately “a 
great and persuasive fallacy has seized a large part of U.S. 
business. It is expressed in “the great cliché of 1950: 
business has been outsold—or, as sometimes phrased, Free 
Enterprise needs a soapbox, too.’ This idea has come 
to be held so widely that “there is scarcely a convention 
that is not exhorted with it, and of all the general speeches 
made by businessmen, by far the greatest single category 
are those in which the audience is warned to spread the 
gospel before it is too late.” 

The response of business to the challenge has been tre- 
mendous. “The Advertising Council, long noted for the 
excellence of its public-service programs, alone has in- 
spired 8,000 outdoor posters on the Free Enterprise theme, 
136,000 car cards, three million radio ‘listener impres- 
sions’—and Lord only knows how many of the Messages 
from the President that burden so many of industry’s 
6,000-odd house organs.” And—if our readers will par- 
don our quoting the comment literally—Fortune says it 
isn’t “worth a damn.” 


It is added at once that this is a “big fat generaliza- 
tion”; that some good must come from all this effort, but 
the point is that ‘the message hasn’t got across,” and the 
question is, why? “The Free Enterprise campaign, For- 
tune believes, is psychologically unsound, it is abstract, 
it is defensive, and it is negative. Most important, in a 
great many of its aspects it represents a shocking lack of 
faith in the American people, and in some cases down- 
right contempt.” The fact is, the reader himself is the 
expert on what America, democracy, and free enterprise 


niéah to him, and “none of the prose poems ground out in 
Madison Avenudad agencies are likely to change a recol- 
lection, of 

Fink Abrams of Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey is quoted: “It always seems rather sad to me that we 
of the industrial and business world deceive ourselves 
that we can ‘make friends and influence people’ through 
such things as paid newspaper advertising, pamphlets, and 
billboards. Some of that may help under certain condi- 
tions. But when it becomes the main channel of our ef- 
fort, I think it is almost an insult to the intelligence of 
the average reader.” 


The advertising copy is not without “good solid facts,” 
but the truth is, the businessman is not sure what he is 
trying to say. “The why is plain enough: to oversimplify, 
he is doing it because he is sincerely worried over what 
has been happening at the polls. What he is after, to put 
it bluntly, is a Republican victory.” Although he assumes 
he is merely presenting “facts” he is in reality presenting 
not the facts but “the conclusions.” These may be sound, 
but as long as they are “essentially political” they make 
the claim to nonpartisanship “look silly.” 

Fortune acknowledges that there are some genuinely 
nonpartisan efforts at economic education, but by and 
large it holds that the effort to sell business by the “proof- 
positive approach” rests on a false premise: “the attrac- 
tively plausible idea that the cure for negative attitudes 
and misinformation is information. Unfortunately, in 
matters where sentiment enters, too, it is not.” It is 
pointed out that the Army’s “Why We Fight” mass- 
communication program was singularly unproductive of 
results. 

But the critique goes deeper. “Many of the things for 
which U. S. business is now pumping its own hand were 
achieved over the strong opposition of a good part of 
U. S. business. Furthermore, even with those facts for 
which business can rightfully claim credit, the message 
misrepresents business as essentially static and defensive. 
It concerns what was done. That we have achieved more 
telephones, more bathtubs, and so on per capita is a fine 
fact, but it is not a fact that answers the aspirations and 
gripes of the people business is seeking to win as friends.” 

Fortune contends that businessmen misinterpret the 
results of opinion polls concerning economic matters. 
What is taken for widespread skepticism of the American 
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system—for example, opinion polls that show great public 
interest in health insurance, social security, etc.—really 
reflects “legitimate aspirations that present business with 
a tremendous opportunity.” Fortune has been doing 
some interviewing on its own, to find out what individual 
members of top management think about the problem of 
communication. “In startling contrast to the expressions 
of alarm voiced by many of the organizations that purport 
to speak for him, the average executive didn't seem to be- 
lieve the people are creeping to ruin. Of the hundred 
interviewed, less than twenty-five professed any enthusi- 
asm for the Free Enterprise campaign and with few ex- 
ceptions they were not much more than lukewarm about 
it.” They are disposed to think that more depends on 
what management does than on what it says. 

It is pointed out that “many prominent corporations 
and business leaders have contributed funds to the work 
of . . . men that a great many Americans believe 
to be fundamentally against the very democratic system 
business talks about.” The public knows this, and the 
contributions, large or small, have been “expensive indeed 
to the corporations that made them. So long as the unions 
can make capital out of such alliances-—and they are mak- 
ing very much—all of management’s words to employes, 
however sincere, will suffer guilt by association.” There 
can be no real communication where there is no trust, and 
until “trust is achieved the techniques and gadgetry of 
conununication are so much waste effort.” 

A crucial difficulty arises from the assumption that it is 
the “other fellow” who should do all the listening. A 
wholesome new interest in listening is now appearing 
among businessmen. 

Walter Wheeler of Pitney-Bowes is quoted concerning 
the industrial worker’s need for self-expression, and the 
frustration resulting from the production line. ‘This 
problem is an outgrowth of a conflict too few of us recog- 
nize . . . a conflict between the freedom of expression 
which all citizens enjoy in their private and political life, 
and the relatively autocratic life which we find in indus- 
try. ... This is the old problem of leadership in a demo- 
cratic society ... [it is], simply, how do we go about di- 
recting ever greater numbers of people in such a way that 
they will accept our direction and not undermine it?” 

The answer to that question, Fortune says, is “partici- 
pation.” It is not easy to achieve for it “‘strikes at the 
historic master-servant relationships of industry.” But 
it is basic to all successful communication. There will be 
few readers, it is suggested, “who haven’t at one time or 
another noticed what Chester Barnard calls ‘observational 
feeling’-—the almost telepathic way people who work to- 
gether often communicate with each other.” 

And it may be that the businessman’s present interest 
in communication is at bottom a new concern for partici- 
pation. “The businessman used to get satisfaction out of 
being the man on the hill, the patron of the arts, the payer 
of the church mortgage—and did not everyone agree that 
it was right and proper that he be entrusted with the des- 
tiny of the country? Now, satirized in countless novels, 
politically a prophet without honor, he is stripped of the 
former dignities and of much of the old feeling of moral 
contribution.” Now he is beginning to interest himself 
in securing a sense of participation for his employes. 
“But is it not perhaps that what he has really been after 
is a sense of participation for himself?” 


The Negotiations Over Kashmir 
It seems a strange anomaly of history that India, so 


soon after its attainment of independence within the Brit. 
ish Commonwealth and while the memory of Gandhi js 
still fresh, should become embroiled in a persistent terrj- 
torial controversy that is reminiscent of the days of colo- 
nial empire. A dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir still stands about where it was when the question 
was first brought to the Security Council by India in 
January, 1948. “Jammu and Kashmir,” as the full name 
of the state reads, is bordered on the west by Pakistan, 
on the north by Soviet Russia and Sinkiang province of 
China, on the east by Tibet, and on the south by India, 
Soon after the partition of India into India and Pakistan, 
Kashmir, whose ruler is Hindu, though the population is 
predominantly Moslem, joined India. Shortly, troops of 
both countries were fighting in Kashmir. India charged 
that Pakistan had invaded Kashmir and Pakistan held that 
the accession was contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of the population. 

The Security Council of the United Nations appointed 
a Commission to help restore peace and order and facili- 
tate a free, impartial plebiscite. The governments of 
India and Pakistan ordered the cessation of hostilities on 
Jan. 1, 1949. But it has been impossible to secure an 
agreement on proposals for a plebiscite. One plan had 
been for such a vote only in the Vale of Kashmir where 
40 per cent of the population live. The rest of the state, 
it had been hoped, could be partitioned without too great 
difficulty. But this has proved to be impossible. 

Jammu Province in the north is predominantly Hindu 
and Sikh, as a result, it appears, of the migrations during 
the Hindu-Moslem riots of 1947. The Vale of Kashmir is 
predominantly Moslem with Hindu minorities. It is very 
uncertain what the result of a vote in the latter section 
would be. India already holds the valley, and also all that 
she would secure by the proposed partition. Pakistan ob- 
jects on the theory that an over-all vote might give her the 
entire state. 

Some observers think that no United Nations Agency 
can bring India and Pakistan to agreement on a plebiscite, 
or help with the administration, and, as Round Table 
(London) for June put it, with the “actual adoption of 
its results, until they are agreed, in effect, on what those 
results are likely to be and on the acceptability of a settle- 
ment based on them.” What is needed, according to the 
Round Table, is an approach based on the underlying 
problems facing any government of Kashmir. These in- 
volve the defense of the state and fundamental economic 
questions, as well as those of human relations. 

To give Kashmir to either Pakistan or India would un- 
der present conditions “only give rise to further mass 
migration, even if it did not open a new era of blood- 
shed.” For partition to succeed would require “a system 
of Minority Commissions with real authority, preferably 
with an outside element neither Kashmiri nor Indian nor 
Pakistani.” If the idea of partition were accepted then it 
would be vital “not merely to draw the frontier in the 
right place but also to minimize its importance for de- 
fense and other material purposes.” 

No plan for the defense of either India or Pakistan can 
be adequate without Kashmir, since, from that point of 
view, it is part of the Northwest Frontier for both coun- 
tries. “The solution must be worked out by agreement: 
fortunately there is sound basis for reaching it in the com- 
mon history, shared tradition and mutual respect of the 
Indian and Pakistani Armed Forces.” The “mainstay” 
of such a solution would probably be, according to Round 
Table, a “limited defensive pact” between the two coun- 
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tries to work out plans to meet the common problem. If 
the British Commonwealth is to guarantee the frontiers of 
India and Pakistan, as Prime Minister Liaquat Ali of 
Pakistan is reported to have asked in London in April, 
then the two countries would have to agree on the elimina- 
tion of war between them and on their “joint liability” 
jor the “vulnerable and uneasy Northwest Frontier,” be- 
jore the Commonwealth could accept the responsibilities. 

The most important economic questions are communi- 
cations and water. If Kashmir’s economic conditions are 
to be improved better facilities for communication with 
both Pakistan and India are essential. If the line of par- 
tition as finally drawn cuts across natural lines of com- 
munication, then, Round Table urges, “there ought to be 
special mechanisms and undertakings to ensure unim- 

ded flow of traffic and the joint construction of roads, 
bridges, telegraphs and other public works.” 


But still more important is the fact that the Indus River 
and its great tributaries flow through Kashmir. Pakis- 
tan's life “literally depends on the irrigation from the In- 
dus and its tributaries. Moreover Pakistan, having no 
cal, looks to the Indus for the indispensable supply of 
electric power for her rural and urban development. These 
are two irremovable reasons why, from Pakistan’s point 
of view, the governance of all Kashmir by a potentially 
hostile India has been a prospect too fearful to be borne.” 
The water supply from these rivers is also of great im- 
portance to India. Some system for joint development 
of these rivers, perhaps like TVA, is a necessary condi- 
tion for any real settlement in Kashmir. Pakistan and 
India should pledge themselves to set up a “common 
mechanism’’—technical, administrative, and political—for 
carrying out such a development in a way that will protect 
the interests of both governments. Newspaper reports on 
September 23 of floods in the Punjab (divided between 
India and Pakistan) and the Vale of Kashmir causing 
“widespread loss of life and property damage” make 
obvious the importance of this problem. The fertile plain 
of the Punjab was described as “a vast series of lakes.” 
This means that a “food surplus” area has become a 
“food deficit” area. 


In short, no territorial settlement by itself “settles very 
much unless it is accompanied by constructive efforts and 
devices designed to minimize the meaning of the new 
frontier, wherever it may be drawn.” 


British Health Care—An American Appraisal 


“On the whole,” writes Dorothy V. Whipple, an Amer- 
ican physician practicing in Washington, D. C., in the 
September Survey, “Americans receive more and better 
medical care than do the English.” The difference, how- 
ever, is not due to the nationalization of British medical 
service but “to the status of the general practitioner of 
medicine in the two countries. . . . The mores of English 
medicine .. . bar the family doctor from contact with hos- 
pitals and specialists thus making it very difficult for him 
to keep abreast of progress during his active practice.” 
American physicians find this much easier. 

“As an American doctor” she was “shocked at the qual- 
ity of medical care given by the English urban general 
practitioners.” Country doctors, she thought, were doing 
a better job than the city men. 

In 1911 when the first National Health Insurance Act 
was adopted, employed workers with incomes below a 
stated minimum were afforded general care from general 
practitioners. ‘Hospital care and the service of special- 
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ists were not included. No dependents were covered.” 
According to 1911 standards this meant “fairly complete 
medical care . . . except major surgery.” At that time 
there were but few specialists, the majority of whom 
were surgeons. 

Through the years the line between the general practi- 
tioners and the surgeons has been more and more sharply 
drawn. The general practitioner never treats a patient in 
the hospital. Anyone needing hospital care is referred to 
an out-patient clinic where a specialist is appointed to 
take over his case. After an English physician has 
finished his medical school training and interneship he 
either goes out as a general practitioner or takes further 
training in a specialty. 

The general practitioner “seldom enters a hospital; he 
rarely meets or talks with specialists... . When the case 
becomes difficult . . . he drops it entirely. Thus he be- 
comes increasingly isolated from the stimulation of hos- 
pital contact. He is freed from the responsibility of car- 
ing for his patients through serious hospitalized illness. 
He fails to grow, and in many cases even deteriorates.” 
In the United States, Dr. Whipple comments, “the aver- 
age American doctor has constant or frequent contact 
with the hospital, with its scientific equipment, and with 
many specialists.” 

When the National Health Service went into effect in 
Great Britain in July, 1948, there was “no essential 
change . . . in the established pattern of practice.” The 
new system “reinforces the wall between general practi- 
tioner and specialist.” The general practitioner’s income 
depends on the number of persons registered with him. 
The busier he is “the greater is his tendency to refer 
cases to the hospital and the specialist. As a result, he 
becomes increasingly a clearing house, less and less a real 
practitioner of the healing art. He is so busy he has little 
time for preventive medical service. All too often he pre- 
scribes the customary bottle of sedative, and allows the 
patient to go along to see whether anything serious de- 
velops.” 

Nearly all the hospitals were taken over by the Health 
Service. Dr. Whipple comments that in the large teach- 
ing hospitals the care is “as good as any I have seen any- 
where.” But the smaller hospitals in England, as in the 
United States, are “not up to the most modern standards 
of equipment or of practice.” There are far too few beds, 
a shortage of nurses and a lack of nursing homes to care 
for convalescents or chronic patients who cannot go to 
their homes. Out-patient departments of the hospitals are 
even more overcrowded than they were before the new 
system went into effect. The care is, however, better than 
that of the general physician. 

People in the low income group “certainly receive more 
care than they ever have had before.” The middle-class 
and well-to-do are less well satisfied than the poorer peo- 
ple. Many physicians like the new system ; others do not. 
The “vast majority” agree that it has “come to stay.” 

Dr. Whipple concludes that the American system of 
medical practice produces better care for the patient in 
his “first contact with his family physician” ; that the poor 
care given in many cases in Great Britain is due to a 
system which encourages the deterioration of the family 
doctor ; that there are advantages in the “over-all” organi- 
zation of hospitals, and that “prepaid medical care for all 
the people has a tremendous popular appeal.” 


Federal Funds for Students in Higher Education 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman of the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, has introduced 
S.3996, a bill “to establish a program of financial aid to 
students in higher education. . . .” It is referred to the 
Committee. This is a measure of great educational im- 
portance, 

The proposed program would be administered by the 
Commissioner of Education, with the advice of an un- 
salaried National Council on Student Aid of twelve per- 
sons to be appointed by the Commissioner. The twelve 
would be “broadly representative” of the “organizational, 
and professional interests in education, and of the public.” 

The awarding of scholarships and the making of loans 
“shall be without regard to sex, creed, race, color, na- 
tional origin, residence, or citizenship,” except that in 
states in which racial or minority groups are segregated 
“for purposes of public education,”: the state plan must 
provide for division of scholarship stipends among such 
groups in the same manner as is generally provided in the 
bill for allotment of the scholarships among the states, 
and that “criteria for the granting of the scholarship sti- 
pends which shall be applied separately within each group 
... Shall be such as to assure a just and equitable oppor- 
tunity to members of each group to receive scholarship 
stipends. .. .” 

“For the purpose of providing scholarship stipends for 
young persons of demonstrated ability and need, to assist 
them to attend institutions of higher education,” there 
would be authorized an appropriation of $15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952; $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year, 1953; $45,000,000 for the fiscal year, 1954; 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year, 1955; and for each year 
thereafter, $60,000,000 or more as Congress may au- 
thorize. 

The Commissioner would divide the authorized funds 
into state quotas, taking into account the distribution of 
graduates from high schools among the states and the 
distribution among the states of the total population aged 
18 to 21 inclusive. 

State commissions would make rules for granting cer- 
tificates of scholarships. To be eligible to compete in any 
state for a certificate of scholarship an individual must 
have graduated from a high school or have had equivalent 
secondary education. The state commission would select 
those who, on the basis of their outstanding ability “to do 
work in higher education,” are to be awarded certificates 
of scholarship. From among those selected for certificates 
of scholarship, the state commission “shall also select the 
individuals who, on the basis of their financial need, are 
to be granted scholarship stipends from the state’s quota 
of new stipends for such year.” All selections must be 
made “in accordance with general principles and methods 
prescribed in regulations to be made by the Commissioner 
with the advice of the National Council.” 

The Commissioner would then award certificates of 
scholarship, or both certificates of scholarship and schol- 
arship stipends, within the limit of the state’s quota, to 
individuals certified to him by the state commission as 
eligible for one or both. 

There would be a “uniform scholarship stipend” of not 
over $800 an academic year, payable in such installments 
as the Commissioner would prescribe. The duration of 
the stipend would be not over four academic years, so 
long as the recipient continues to be in financial need and 
meets certain requirements such as the maintenance of 
“good standing” at an institution of higher learning. 

An individual receiving a scholarship stipend may at- 
tend “any institution of higher learning” approved by a 
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state plan in any state. Under definitions it is made cley 
that the state plans may authorize attendance by recipi. 
ents at both tax-supported and private, non-profit, tay. 
exempt institutions of higher learning. The Commis 
sioner would have authority to approve or disapprove 
state plans on the basis of their conformity or noncom. 
formity to the law. 

It is provided that no federal officer should exercise any 
control over the curriculum or program of any educa. 
tional institution, and that the Commissioner should ex. 
ercise only such administrative control as is express| 
stated at points relating to the accounting of funds dis. 
bursed. For example, if the Commissioner should find 
that an institution had failed to exercise “care and dil. 
gence” in collecting loans (see below), the Commissioner 
would disqualify the institution for further participation 
in the loan program. 

A federal system of insurance of loans to students in 
institutions of higher education would also be authorized, 
The total amount of “new loans” per year to students 
would be $10,000,000. Loans of $600 per student per year, 
a maximum of $2,400 per student, would be insured in 
accordance with state quotas. The state commission 
would certify the institutions of higher education eligible 
for participation in the system. Loans made by an eligible 
institution of higher education would be insurable only if 
made to a student who devotes “essentially full time” to 
“educational work.” Insurable loans must be evidenced 
by a note or other written agreement and provide for re. 
payment of the principal sum in periodic instalments, 
The aim of the program would be to insure the institu- 
tions aganist loss. The Commissioner would charge to 
a borrower, payable in advance, an insurance premium 
which would be used to accumulate a fund to pay for 
losses in connection with the insurance of loans. 


“Equality of Sacrifice” 


A statement with the above caption, and having as a 
subtitle the words “The Christian Approach to Mounting 
Economic Pressures,” was adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches on September 
19. It was prepared and presented by the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life. Since it is being printed 
by the Department as a leaflet we are not summarizing it 
here. The statement is aimed at creating a moral readi- 
ness for acceptance of the economic controls that may be 
found necessary if the present emergency is intensified. 
It also calls for increases in taxation that will as nearly as 
possible approximate the ideal of equality of sacrifice. 

The statement was prepared before the President broad- 
cast his appeal to the nation on this subject. Within the 
last few days the urgency of the situation has been high- 
lighted in the news. Chairman McCabe of the Federal 
Reserve Board has declared that “inflation is not around 
the corner but right here.” 

A startling increase has occurred in the last three 
months in the loans of commercial banks—a major infla- 
tionary index. In a list of 29 basic commodities—food, 
metals, textiles, and miscellaneous—whose prices in the 
New York market are quoted daily in the New York 
Times, 26 have increased during the start of the Korean 
campaign. As every householder knows some food items 
have increased sharply. Wage increases are occurring as 
a probably inevitable result of price advances at a time 
of virtually full employment. 

The corrective controls and tax increases have been in- 
itiated but a time of serious testing is ahead. 
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